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Fog in the Mountain R° NG Kingman 

Albert M. Bender Collection—Now Showing, San Francisco Museum of Art 


A Call to Artists—O. E. M. Art Bulletin No. 1 

Office For Emergency Management Initiates Competition 


E very American knows that in this hour he 
must do his job better than ever. With 
determination and calm all must pro¬ 
duce the work that will accomplish most for our 
country. 

Like all of us the artist has two general 
functions: His work as an artist and citizen. 

The Division of Information in the Office 
of Emergency Management proposes to pur¬ 
chase a group of drawings, water colors and 
prints for an initial record of our war activities. 
They will be used for public information. 

The subjects are many. The artist is advised 
to limit himself to those subjects which have 
a vital, visual appeal to him. He should also 
select material readily available in his own 
locality, material which he believes will clarify 


Washington , D. C. 
the American public’s knowledge of war and 
defense efforts. 

The subject should be presented with cor¬ 
rectness and simplicity and the artist should 
remember that his work may be reproduced 
in the daily and monthly press. Among other 
subjects may he mentioned: Impressive manu¬ 
facturing and defense operations, where acces¬ 
sible without special permission; essential ac¬ 
tivities of the Red Cross; activities of volun¬ 
teer firemen; production of foods, in the home 
and at canning centers, and defense construc¬ 
tion and housing. 

What is wanted are first rate pictures in 
color, or black and white of subjects related 
to war and defense. 

The Office for Emergency Management will 












pay $30.00 for each water color or oil sketch 
accepted; $15.00 for each drawing accepted; 
and $5.00 for each print accepted. The Office 
for Emergency Management has agreed to 
spend at least $2,000 for this work, but if it 
finds more work suitable, it is possible that 
this total sum will be increased and additional 
works of art purchased. 

All work will be judged in Washington by 
the following jury and the jury’s decision on 
the work to be recommended to the Office of 
Emergency Management for purchase will be 
final: Olin Dows, Consultant, Office of Civilian 
Defense; Charles Coiner, Consultant in Design, 
Office for Emergency Management; Holger 
Cahill, Director, W.P.A. Art Program; Forbes 
Watson, Consultant, Section of Fine Arts, 
Public Buildings Administration; Edward B. 
Rowan, Assistant Chief, Section of Fine Arts, 
Public Buildings Administration. 

It should be noted that professionally com¬ 
petent work is wanted. It is to be used for the 
definite purpose of publication and exhibition. 

All works of art must be submitted in white 
or cream mat. Each item must be signed with 
the artist’s name. No work or art may be sub¬ 
mitted glassed or framed. All work must be 
double matter or hacked with cardboard or 
mat board in order to protect the picture and 
prevent separation from the mat. Mats must 
he uniformly either 24 inches by 30 inches— 
20 inches by 26 inches—or 16 inches by 20 
inches. 

On the back of each item , arid on the back 
of the mat , the title of the work , and the name 
and address of the artist must be printed. In 
addition , a 3 inch by 5 inch card with the 
artist’s name and address typewritten must be 
enclosed with the shipment. 

Results are wanted immediately. Conse¬ 
quently, the time limit of this first competition 
is short. 

All works must he submitted, carrying 
charges prepaid, or delivered in person to the 
office of the Section of Fine Arts, 7th and D 
Streets, Southwest, Washington, D. C., post¬ 
marked on or before January 15, 1942. Each 
package must be clearly marked on the out¬ 
side: “ Civilian Defense ” 

Artists may submit as many items as de¬ 
scribed above as he desires. 

Reasonable care is assured while the entries 
are in the possession of the Government but 
no liability is assumed by the Government 
therefor nor will it be responsible for entries 
while in transit from or to the competitors. 

All work not accepted by the Government 
will be returned, C.O.D., to the competitors 
after the close of the competition unless the 


Section of Fine Art is notified in writing by 
the artist to the contrary. 

The Government shall not be liable for the 
use by any person of any idea, plan or design 
expressed or executed by the artist in connec¬ 
tion with his or her entries. 

All communications must be addressed to: 
Mr. Olin Dows, Consultant, Office of Civilian 
Defense, Room 417, 7th and D Streets, S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The works of art selected for the purpose 
and recommended for purchase by the jury 
will be exhibited at the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. It is also expected that 
some of the competition material will be cir¬ 
culated throughout the country in traveling 
exhibitions in addition to its use in the daily 
and monthly press. 

In submitting pictures in the competition il 
is understood that the artist agrees that any 
picture included in the recommended group, 
if not purchased by the Government, will he 
available for purchase by the public at the 
amount of exactly $30.00 each for paintings, 
$15.00 for black and white drawings and $5.00 
for prints. The public will be informed that it 
may purchase such pictures by sending a check 
in this amount directly to the artist. Upon 
notification to the Section of Fine Arts that 
the artist has received the purchase price the 
painting will he released to the buyer. 

If any artist does not wish his work sold to 
the general public he should state this fact 
clearly on the card attached to the picture. 

Art Association—Art Museum 

By Grace McCann Morley 

he San Francisco Museum of Art has 
always had a filial relationship and feel¬ 
ing toward the San Francisco Art Asso¬ 
ciation. After all, it was founded by the Art 
Association, and when it reopened in 1935 in 
its present quarters, the Art Association had 
maintained it in the interim and made that 
opening possible. 

It is true that it now stands on its own feet, 
but the ties with the Art Association remain 
strong and cordial. The Museum recognizes 
them and renews them in its regular presenta¬ 
tion of the Art Association’s three annual 
exhibitions, in the series of one-man exhibi¬ 
tions for Art Association artist members held 
during the year, in the frequent exhibitions of 
the work of the school and in occasional 
special exhibitions, like the Art Association 
Members’ Exhibition and the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation Exhibition held this year. 

Then there is an additional reason for the 
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Museum to feel close to its parent organiza¬ 
tion: the Museum is concerned with con¬ 
temporary art and artists, and the Art Asso¬ 
ciation includes in its membership a large 
proportion of the active and able artists of 
this region. Yet, though the two organizations 
are so closely related, and though their in¬ 
terests are contiguous, they do not overlap or 
compete. 

The Museum’s function is different. It serves 
its members intimately for without them and 
their financial support it could not exist. Also 
it serves the artist, both by giving exhibi- 
for him to see. But the greater part of its work 
is concerned with a huge amorphous public 
that flows through the galleries each day, 
listens perhaps to lectures and gallery tours, 
and learns slowly, a little. The Art Association 
is secure in its warm and comfortable position 
among people for whom art has an established 
and recognized appeal. The Museum is pio¬ 
neering on the frontiers of the population 
where art just begins to take root, working 
constantly to win a larger public to art and 
to train it to a greater appreciation. 

The Art Association could help the Museum 
in many ways. In its struggle to build up 
financial resources adequate to its tasks, of 
course. But also by aiding directly in its work 


of wide public instruction in art understand¬ 
ing. For example, the Art Association might 
provide a certain number of programs an¬ 
nually, in art demonstrations, lecturing, or 
symposium form, to be presented at the free 
lecture periods on Sunday afternoon and 
Wednesday evening, or it might from time to 
time plan to sponsor the opening of exhibi¬ 
tions other than its own annuals, or constitute 
itself a committee to bring friends who had 
never been to the Museum in to see it, or 
through appointment for technical tasks of 
willing and able individuals from its number 
to aid in preparation of some of the Museum’s 
traveling educational exhibitions, or to organ¬ 
ize fine small exhibitions of moderate sized 
and priced oils, or watercolors, or drawings, 
or prints for traveling shows, or ... . 

But one could go on endlessly. The Museum 
always needs extra trained hands; it frequently 
can use people willing to give time; and it 
needs always help in its instructional work 
which, in many cases artists could aid. It has 
opportunities—and too little money, too small 
a staff, too much work of a routine professional 
kind to begin even to meet them. Would the 
Art Association like to help? The Museum 
could supply some blue prints of constructive 
ways to aid. 
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Merry Christmas 

M uch of the material for this Bulletin was 
compiled before San Francisco faced 
a war emergency; yet the discussions 
presented continue vital to us. Indeed, the Art 
School and Museum, as present exigencies 
demand our attention in Civil Defense, will 
play an important role—greater perhaps than 
we realize in these first days of hurried prepa¬ 
ration. 

Today, in the great theatres of war, art has 
not been relegated to obscurity—rather has it 
been integrated as a practical part of a people’s 
program. Symphonies are still being written; 
artists are still at work. 

To continue, as far as possible, our normal 
way of life constitutes more than a mere means 
of sustaining morale. It is the maintenance of 
the values for which we are fighting. 

To San Francisco, mother of artists, we 
pledge our protection; in this spirit we call on 
members of the San Francisco Art Association 
to join in a Merry Christmas Season. —M. R. 

American Print Exhibition 

T he 26th Annual Exhibition of the Society 
of American Etchers, Inc., is presented 
this year in combination with an exhibi¬ 
tion of Miniature Prints—February 11 to Feb¬ 
ruary 28, inclusive, at the galleries of The Na¬ 
tional Academy of Design, 3 East 89th Street, 
New York City. 

Not more than 4 prints may be sent by any 
one artist to each exhibition. No more than 2 
prints by an artist will be shown in each ex¬ 
hibition. 

Entry blanks may be obtained from the 
National Academy in New York and must be 
sent to Amory Hunt, 3 East 89th Street, New 
York City, no later than January 3rd. Last day 
for receiving prints by mail, January 9th. 

All prints must be carefully matted and 
wrapped flat. Mats must be hinged, clean, 
white, and in one of the following sizes: 14x19 
for smaller prints, 18x22 for larger prints. 
Size of mats for miniature exhibition: 14 
inches high and 91/2 inches wide. Vertical 
mats only. 

Each artist must send $1.00 with his entry 
slips if he is not an Active Member of The 
Society of American Etchers. 


Letter From New York 

December 12th 

To the Editor — 

’ve just read and re-read the last Art Asso¬ 
ciation Bulletin. I realize now how much 
the Bulletin means to former San Fran¬ 
ciscans who are settled here! 

Your article is good, though a bit reserved. 
It’s too bad that you did not expand a little, 
much as I realize that Art Association readers 
are sensitive and intelligent. However, I do 
feel that your solution—cooperation between 
artists and those sympathetic to the arts— 
could have stood for greater elaboration. 
Something on this order: (1) an artist in order 
to survive needs contact with laymen, critics, 
intellectuals engaged in similar or allied pur¬ 
suits (writers, musicians, etc., etc.) ; (2) Lay¬ 
men who enjoy the arts derive their greatest 
satisfaction from the encouragement and as¬ 
sistance they can offer artists; (3) Art is a 
critic’s job and an understanding of artists 
and their problems is a key to the understand¬ 
ing of their work; (4) mutual stimulation 
through contact and exchange of ideas in 
varied media is bread to the intellectual. I 
write this because I feel that it is all implied 
in your article but could have stood more 
definite exposition. 

Boynton’s article is excellent — such an 
honest statement from an artist who is also a 
perennial teacher. 

Merry Christmas to everyone I know in the 
Art Association and in the Art School. 

—Gloria Dickerson. 

Albert Bender Honored 

A joint exhibition of Fine California Paint¬ 
ing and of the Albert M. Bender Collec- 
- tion will be held at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art from December 15 through 
January 7. 

The Art Association’s Gallery in the San 
Francisco Museum of Art presented Paintings 
and Prints by Marian Holden Pope, November 
3rd through November 16th; Drawings and 
Prints by John Stoll, November 17th through 
November 30th. Paintings and Drawings by 
Hassel Smith were shown December 1st 
through December 14th; now our display is an 
exhibition of Oils by Pauline Ivancovich, on 
view through December 28th. Victor De Wilde 
will exhibit Water Colors December 29th 
through January 11th. 
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The Art School’s Contribution 

By Marian Hartwell 
hat an art school contributes to its 
community might seem a clear cut sub¬ 
ject with a rather definite approach. It 
hasn’t proven to be so. 

“An adequate training today must deal not 
only with unchanging laws; but with the 
changing factors influencing form, as they 
exist today,” writes Walter Dorwin Teague. 

Neither the words education or training quite 
satisfactorily convey a sense of the impulse, 
spirit, and direct creative effort that charac¬ 
terize an art school. A glance at tendencies in 
education and training may show what an art 
school is. 

Our academic system has expanded; partly 
due to a greater recognition of the interde¬ 
pendence of knowledge and experience that 
call for more years of academic preparation, 
and more advanced degrees in many profes¬ 
sions. This is significant, because the advanced 
degree represents initiative and the capacity 
for creative production, which university 
graduation does not necessarily indicate. 

Generally speaking, a student’s creative 
effort in securing his education during the first 
four years of university work is not great; not 
proportionate to that of an art school student. 
In fact, between the two types of schools there 
is a fundamental reversal of the educational 
process. Anyone who has been a student in 
both has felt the sharp contrast. For the one 
who belongs in an art school, the latter is like 
living, instead of learning about living. The 
art student’s education comes greatly through 
his creative efforts: struggles to master tech¬ 
niques, to know underlying laws and to acquire 
“skill in penetrating superficialities to apply 
them.” His interest in knowing varied fields of 
knowledge usually comes through a realiza¬ 
tion that the laws he is dealing with are those 
of all expression. However, experience and the 
expression of that experience are paramount 
in his interest and development. 

Much pertinent thought is being given to 
art education today. For instance, we read: 

“One thing the world needs desperately now 
is a synthesis of education in the arts that have 
to do with the making of things. And a thing 
it needs even more is a synthesis of these arts 
in the minds of their practitioners, so that 
they will be conscious of the kinship and the 
interdependence of all making.” 

The truth of this, and the opportunities it 
suggests for creative enterprise and economic 
stability has brought the school of industrial 
design. This has had great influence on art 


education, even though the most influential 
avowedly are not art schools. Industrial schools 
are glad if the results of studies can be sensed 
as art, but they believe that art is more a 
coincidence than something to he sought. 

The force of these ideas and of the growing 
opinion that an academic degree indicates the 
individual is faced in a right direction tor this 
world, are such that some art schools have 
developed a more academic emphasis; others 
lean, specifically, toward definite industrial 
opportunities, but a few remain art schools 
where the prolonged study of underlying laws 
of form and color is emphasized. 

Since the art school’s basic function is to 
develop the understanding of and capacity to 
use underlying laws and since these are sought 
in wide terms of expression the conditioned 
techniques of commercial, industrial and deco¬ 
rative professions are some of the bridges of 
passage. 

Thus Art Schools stand in their communities 
—and in a world that challenges all estab¬ 
lished order—for painting and sculpture as 
great media of expression, placing no harriers 
on age or educational or cultural achievement. 
They remain a response to forces that have 
been known as inherent in the human race 
since before the days of Altamira; forces that 
create and impel a way of seeing ctnd sccKiut, 
understanding through creative effort in draw¬ 
ing, painting, sculpture and abstract composi¬ 
tion; forces that reach beyond the drawing 
board and the canvas to make color and form 
significant in life. 

Opportunities of Membership 

By Violet P. Dutton 
he average lay member of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Art Association pays his member¬ 
ship fee yearly as a Civic Duty, and is 
not aware of the many opportunities of which 
he could avail himself. During a short con¬ 
nection with this organization, as Chairman 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, I’ve learned of 
innumerable activities open to all members. 

One of the outstanding offers is the large 
Library, considered the best of its kind in the 
country, with numerous books covering arts 
of all descriptions—including furniture, porce¬ 
lains, old silver, and reproductions of historic 
paintings. Many members have interest in one 
or more of these subjects and do not realize 
they have access to this charming room from 
10 a. m. to 5 p. m. each day during the week, 
except Saturday and Sunday. 

Another essential factor is the constant effort 
to bring artists and members together, which 
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is of mutual interest. This may be accom- 
plished by attending the teas and cocktail 
parties given from time to time by the newly 
organized Women’s Auxiliary. Certainly the 
owner of a picture done by one of our local 
artists would be doubly thrilled meeting the 
creator of his prized possession. 

Many members take up art in one field or 
another every winter, for occupation or pas¬ 
time, and generally go on the outside for 
instruction, when practically every type of 
course is open to him at the Art School, of 
which he has forgotten he is a member. 

In due time it is to be hoped the cafeteria 
will be put in attractive order so that members 
may take guests for luncheons and teas by 
making reservations in advance. With a com¬ 
mon meeting place open each day this should 
give a splendid opportunity for closer associa¬ 
tion with Artists, Faculty, Hoard, and Lay 
Members. 

Rosenberg Scholarship Winner 
Writes of Equador 

By Lloyd Wulf 

I t gives me much pleasure to report that I 
have been, for the last two weeks, in Quito. 
I have located and leased an apartment in 
the Colon section of the city; it is clean, with 
modern appliances, and the singular charac¬ 
teristics of an Ecuadorian house being replete 
with right-angles and simple plane surfaces. 

The trip third class on the Santa Lucia wasn’t 
too bad. Off the coast of Florida a minor hurri¬ 
cane was encountered which added a bit of zest 
for the passengers who were untroubled by the 
movement. The wind was such that it was 
almost impossible to stand up against it on 
the hurricane deck. Later, we touched at Buena¬ 
ventura for a few hours; and on the following 
Sunday when, after so me n ine days of travel, 
the Santa Lucia s anchor riled the filthy Guayas 
I was not among the least pleased. 

Guayaquil looks quite charming from the 


river; not completely unlike a Turner scene 
of Venice as far as forms are concerned, and 
the Venice simile is heightened by the fact 
that passengers and truck are taken off the 
liners by a swarm of fragile looking motor 
launches, which do the trick all right, but with 
the maximum of confusion. The two-day jour¬ 
ney up the Andes by slow train from Guayaquil 
is really something. Enough to say that our 
ride terminated at Cajabamba where some 
friends had sent a General Motors station 
wagon to pick us up and to cart us into Quito 
that same night. 

Quito itself is really more delightful to the 
eye than I had anticipated. It is simply amaz¬ 
ingly paintable. The color is to be expressed 
only with a turgidity of superlatives and is 
probably one of the reasons that explains the 
existence of at least one poet among every 
three Ecuadorians. It is really a great tempta¬ 
tion to plant an easel in the middle of any 
street one might come upon in Quito and be¬ 
come a Latin-American Utrillo. However, the 
unabashed curiosity of the natives, together 
with the fact that they invariably have more 
time than one has patience, is enough to form 
the conclusion that any painting to be done out 
in the open must be attended by either the 
utmost difficulty or in the greatest furtiveness 
-and how can one be furtive about a canvas 
and an easel ? 

So far, everyone that I have met of either 
official nature or in the most casual manner 
has been most encouragingly friendly. A gen¬ 
eral and seemingly genuine delight has been 
manifested because I am down here to enjoy 
and interpret this country. By far the most 
significant thing to them about my program 
seems to be that I actually intend to stay here 
for some time. The citizen of Ecuador, I find, 
has an extremely jealous and sensitive regard 
for his country; his sense of humor inclines 
him to look at—his country-with amusement, 
but it is always-i+re humor of affection, and 
he is particulariyardamant that neither he, his 
humor, nor his country be misinterpreted. 








